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CAPTAIN SMITH’S REMARKS 
ON THE 


PLANTATION OF VIRGINIA. 


We have before us a reprint of an old and rare pamphlet written and 
published by * our Captaine,” Capt. John Smith himself, in 1631, some 
years after his return to England from his voyage to Virginia, where he 
had succeeded in planting the germ of our future State at Jamestown ; 
which we have read with great interest. It is entitled “* Advertisements 
for the Unexperienced Planters of New England, or Any Where; or, 
the Pathway to Experience to Erect a Plantation; By Captaine John 
Smith, Sometimes Governour of Virginia, and Admirall of New England. 
London. 1631.” and consists, for the most part, of a number of good 
counsels and hints to the Colonists who were then about to embark for 
the new settlements which had been recently effected at New Plymouth, 
and other places in New England; but contains also, incidentally, some 
remarks on the “ misprisions,” or mistakes, of the “ wise men” of the 
Virginia Company, and others, who had engaged in the prior enterprise 
of planting a colony on our Southern shore. These remarks, the results 
of his experience here, are generally stamped with that sound sense and 
practical wisdom for which the author was justly distinguished, and seem 
to be, fairly and properly, a part and parcel of the materials for a full 
history of our State, which we are intending to colleet, by degrees, in 
our work. We have, accordingly, separated them from the rest of the 
matter in the publication, which does not immediately concern us, aud 
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now lay them before our readers for their consideration, and, for the pre- 
sent, without any comment of our own. 


Now they take not that course the Virginia company did for 
the Planters there, their purses and lives were subject to some 
few here in London who were never there, that consumed all in 
Arguments, Projects, and their owne conceits, every yeere trying 
new conclusions, altering every thing yearely as they altered 
opinions, till they had consumed more than two hundred thousand 
pounds, and neere eight thousand mens lives. 

It is true, in the yeere of our Lord 1622. they were about seven 
or eight thousand English indifferently well furnished with most 
necessaries, and many of them grew to that height of bravery, 
living in that plenty and excesse, that went thither not worth any 
thing, made the Company here thinke all the world was Oatmeale 
there, and all this proceeded by surviving those that died, nor 
were they ignorant to use as curious tricks there as here, and out 
of the juice of Tabacco, which at first they sold at such good 
rates, they regarded nothing but Tabacco, a commodity then so 
vendable, it provided them all things: and the loving Salvages 
their kinde friends, they trained so well up to shoot in a Peece, 
to hunt and kill them fowle, they became more expert than our 
owne Country-men, whose labours were more profitable to their 
Masters in planting Tabacco, and other businesse. 

This superfluity caused my poore beginnings scorned, or to be 
spoken of but with much derision, that never sent Ship from 
thence fraught, but onely some small quantities of Wainscot, 
Clap-board, Pitch, Tar, Rosin, Sope-ashes, Glasse, Cedar, Cy- 
presse, Blacke Walnut, Knees for Ships, Ash for Pikes, Iron Ore 
none better, some Silver Ore, but so poore it was not regarded ; 
better there may be, for I was no Mineralist, some Sturgion, but 
it was too tart of the Vinegar, which was of my owne store, for 
little came from them which was good; and Wine of the Coun- 
tries wilde Grapes, but it was too sowre, yet better than they sent 
us any: in two or three yeeres but one Hogshead of Claret. 
Onely spending my time to revenge my imprisonment upon the 
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harmlesse innocent Salvages, who by my cruelty I forced to feed 
me with their contribution, and to send any offended my idle hu- 
mour to James towne to punish at mine owne discretion ; or 
keepe their Kings and subjects in chaines, and make them.worke. 
Things cleane contrary to my Commission; whilest I and my 
company tooke our needlesse pleasures in discovering the Coun- 
tries about us, building of Forts, and such unnecessary fooleries, 
where an Eggeshell (as they writ) had beene sufficient against 
such enemies; neglecting to answer the Merchants expectations 
with profit, feeding the Company onely with Letters and tastes 
of such commodities as we writ the Country would afford in time 
by industry, as Silke, Wines, Oyles of Olives, Rape, and Linsed, 
Rasons, Prunes, Flax, Hempe, and Iron, as for Tabacco, wee 
never then dreamt of it. 

Now because [ sent not their ships full fraught home with those 
commodities, they kindly writ to me, if we failed the next returne, 
they would leave us there as banished men, as if houses and all 
those commodities did grow naturally, only for us to take at our 
pleasure, with such tedious Letters, directions, and instructions, 
and most contrary to that was fitting, we did admire how it was 
possible such wise men could so torment themselves and us with 
such strange absurdities and impossibilities, making Religion 
their colour, when all their aime was nothing but present profit, 
as most plainly appeared, by sending us so many Refiners, Gold- 
smiths, lewellers, Lapidaries, Stone-cutters, Tabacco-pipe-ma- 
kers, Imbroderers, Perfumers, Silkemen, with all their appurte- 
nances, but materialls, and all those had great summes out of 
the common stocke: and so many spies and super-intendents 
over us, as if they supposed we would turne Rebels, all striving 
to suppresse and advance they knew not what; at last got a 
Commission in their owne names, promising the King custome 
within seven yeares, where we were free for one and twenty, ap- 
pointing the Lord De-la-ware for Governour, with as many great 
and stately officers, and offices under him, as doth belong to a 
great Kingdome, with good summes for their extraordinary ex- 
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pences; also privileges for Cities, Charters, for Corporations, 
Universities, Free-schooles, and Glebe-land, putting all those in 
practice before there were either people, students, or schollers 
to build or use them, or provision and victuall to feed them were 
then there: and to amend this, most of the Tradesmen in Lon- 
don that would adventure but twelue pounds ten shillings, had 
the furnishing the Company of all such things as belonged to 
his trade, such jugling there was betwixt them, and such intru- 
ding Committies their associats, that all the trash they could 
get in London was sent us to Virginia, they being well payed for 
that was good. Much they blamed us for not converting the 
Salvages, when those they sent us were little better, if not worse, 
nor did they all convert any of those we sent them to England 
for that purpose. So doating of Mines of gold, and the South 
Sea, that all the world could not have devised better courses to 
bring us to ruine than they did themselves, with many more such 
like strange conceits ; by this you may avoid the like inconveni- 
ences, and take heed by those examples, you have not too many 
irons in the fire at once, neither such change of Governours, nor 
such a multitude of Officers, neither more Masters, Gentlemen, 
Gentlewomen, and children, than you have men to worke, which 
idle charge you will find very troublesome, and the effects dan- 
gerous, and one hundred good labourers better than a thousand 
such Gallants as were sent me, that could doe nothing but com- 
plaine, curse, and despaire, when they saw our miseries, and all 
things so cleane contrary to the report in England, yet must I 
provide as well for them as for my selfe. 

This the Mariners and Saylers did ever all they could to con- 
ceale, who had alwayes both good fare, and good pay for the most 
part, and part out of our owne purses, never caring how long 
they stayed upon their voyage, daily feasting before our faces, 
when wee lived upon a little corne and water, and not halfe 
enough of that, the most of which we had from amongst the 
Salvages, Now although there be Deere in the woods, Fish in 
the rivers, and Fowles in abundance in their seasons; yet the 
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woods are so wide, the rivers so broad, and the beasts so wild, 
and wee so unskilfull to catch them, wee little troubled them nor 
they us: for all this our letters that still signified unto them the 
plaine truth, would not be beleeved, because they required such 
things as was most necessary: but their opinion was otherwayes, 
for they desired but to packe over so many as they could, say- 
ing necessity would make them get victuals for themselves, as 
for good labourers they were more usefull here in England: but 
they found it otherwayes; the charge was all one to send a work- 
man as a roarer, whose clamors to appease, we had much adoe 
to get fish and corne to maintaine them from one supply till 
another came with more loyterers without victuals still to make 
us worse and worse, for the most of them would rather starve 
than worke; yet had it not beene for some few that were Gen- 
tlemen, both by birth, industry, and discretion, we could not pos- 
sibly have subsisted. 


Many did urge I might have forced them to it, having authority 
that extended so farre as death: but I say, having neither meat, 
drinke, lodging, pay, nor hope of any thing, or preferment ; and 
seeing the Merchants onely did what they listed with all they 
wrought for, [ know not what punishment could be greater than 
that they indured ; which miseries caused us alwaies to be in 
factions, the most part striving by any meanes to abandon the 
Country, and I with my party to prevent them and cause them 
stay. But indeed the cause of our factions was bred here in 
England, and grew to that maturity among themselves that spoyl- 
ed all, as all the Kingdome and other nations can too well testi- 
fie: Yet in the yeare 1622. there were about seven or eight thou- 
sand English, as hath beene said, so well trained, secure, and 
well: furnished, as they reported and conceited. These simple 
Salvages their bosome friends, I so much oppressed, had laid their 
plot how to cut alltheir throats in a morning, and upon the 22d. 
of March, so innocently attempted it, they slew three hundred 
forty seven, set their houses on fire, slew their cattell, and brought 
them to that distraction and confusion within lesse than a yeare, 
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there were not many more than two thousand remaining: the 
which losse to repaire the company did what they could, till they 
had consumed all their stocke as is said; then they broke, not 
making any account, nor giving satisfaction to the Lords, Plan- 
ters, Adventurers, nor any, whose noble intents had referred the 
managing of this intricate business to a few that lost not by it; 
so that his Majesty recalled their Commission, and by more just 
cause: then they perswaded King James to call in ours, which 
were the first beginners without our knowledge or consent, dis- 
posing of us and all our indevours at their pleasures. 

Notwithstanding since they have beene left in a manner, as it 
were, to themselves, they have increased their numbers to foure 
or five thousand, and neere as many cattell, with plenty of Goats, 
abundance of Swine, Poultry and Corne, that as they report, 
they have sufficient and to spare, to entertaine three or foure 
hundred people, which is much better than to have many people 
more than provision. Now having glutted the world with their 
too much over-abounding Tabacco: Reason, or necessity, or 
both, will cause them, I hope, learne in time better to fortifie 
themselves, and make better use of the trials of their grosse com- 
modities that I have propounded, and at the first sent over: and 
were it not a lamentable dishonour so goodly a Countrey after 
so much cost, losse, and trouble, should now in this estate not 
bee regarded and supplied. 


‘ GREEN SPRING. 


The country above Jamestown bordering on the James and 
Chickahomony rivers, was originally called Paspahe ; and was in- 
habited by a small tribe of Indians called Paspahes. The indig- 
nity, offered to their Chief by Captain Smith was but a prelude to 
the writ of eectment which soon followed. Five miles from 
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Jamestown, and two miles north of James river, a location was 
made in the territory of the degraded king, and near to a spring 
noted for its uncommonly cold water, and for the freshness of 
the verdure about it, (whence the name,) a site was selected, and 
a mansion erected for the accommodation of the representative 
of the British King. This was built of bricks made near the spot, 
and contained, (as we learn from an old inventory,) six rooms, 
as many closets, a spacious hall, and two passages, witl: garret 
rooms; and here Sir William Berkeley, the royal Governor, who" 
came over in 1641, was to reside. 

A mansion, however, in those days, as in these, was held good 
for nothing without a mistress to preside in it; and Sir William 
who had brought no lady over with him, on looking about for 
one, was captivated by a young widow of the neighboring county 


” who at his ear- 


of Warwick, a certain “dame Frances Stevens, 
nest suit consented to exchange her mourning weeds for a 
“ wedding garment,” and the agreeable title of “* Lady Berkeley;”’ 
and so the establishment was completed. 

Here, then, we may presume, the gentle knight, with his lady 
fair, would show his courtesy and hospitality, and entertain the 
gentlemen Burgesses, and others, in the fashionable style of the 
day. And here too, of course, they would both naturally wel- 
come the ladies from Jamestown and the neighborhood; and if 
we had been living at the time we might, no doubt, have seen 
a little party of them, now and then, sitting in the hall, or ram- 
bling about under the trees, and gathering flowers along the 
walks. 


Bat Sir William, after a residence of thirty-two years in the 
colony, returned home to England, and died there, leaving all 
his estate in Virginia to his widow, who continued to reside in 
the mansion at Green Spring. And Green Spring was still a 
pleasant place ; but'the lords of the forest yet hovered about the 
premises, and looked occasionally as if they would like to have 
their old land back again. Lady Berkeley had no children to 
protect her, and keep her company ; her situation was both peri- 
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lous and uncomfortable ; and her late husband’s secretary, Philip 
Ludwell, a widower, with two daughters, and a son, was a near 
neighbor; there was soon found to be a mutual attraction be- 
tween them; and Mr. Ludwell very gladly exchanged his solita- 
ry residence at Rich-Neck for a more agreeable one at Green 
Spring, where he now appeared as the husband of “ Frances La- 
dy Berkeley,” who though she gave him her hand and heart and 
her whole estate, on the marriage, still retained her old name of 
**«Lady Frances Berkeley,” only adding an adias of “ Ludwell’”’ to 
it; and so kept her title all her days. 
R. R. 


CAPT. BYRD’S LETTERS.* 


Capt. William Byrd, the writer of these Letters, sone of which we 
are about to lay before our readers, and the father of the more celebrated 
Col. William Byrd, of Westover, was born in London in the year 1653, 
or thereabouts, and came over to our colony, as we suppose, some time 
about the year 1674, where he seems to have commenced doing business 
as a merchant, and perhaps planter also, at or near the Falls of James 
River, somewhere about the ruins of an old fort, called Fort Charles, 
and on the very ground which is now the site of our city of Richmond. 
Thus, we read in Hening, that the Grand Assembly having declared war 
against the Indians, in 1675-6, enacted that “ fifty-five men out of James 
City County” should “ be garrisoned neare the ffalls of James River, at 
Capt. Byrd's, or at one ffort or place of defence over against him at 
Newlett’s, (or Howlett's,) “of which ffort Lieut. Coll. Edward Ramsay 
be Captaine or chiefe commander.” (Hen. Stat. at Large: vol. 2nd, p. 
328.) And subsequently we read in the same work, in another Act of 
Assembly, passed in April 1679, in the 31st year of Charles IT: that, 
“ furasmuch as Capt. William Bird, of Henrico county, hath made offer 


* The Private Letter Book of Capt. Wm. Byrd, containing a series 
of Letiers from January 7th, 1683.10 Angost 3rd. 1691, in his own hand 
writing : in the Library of the Virginia Historical Suciety. 
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to seate at or neare the head of James river,” a small company of men 
for the protection of the frontier against the Indians, upon certain terms 
and conditions which were deemed reasonable and fair, the Grand As- 
sembly, accordingly, granted him a tract of land thereabouts, described 
as “ beginning on the South side of James river one mile and halfe be- 
low the ffalls, and so continueing five miles up the river in a straight lyne, 
and backwards one mile into the woods, and on the north side of the said 
river, beginning halfe a mile before the falls, and thence continueing five 
miles up the river and two miles backwards into the woods, all which he 
accompls and presumes to be his owne lands ;” (including nearly the whole 
of our present Richmond.) “ And that the said Captain William Bird 
stand bound and obliged, and he doth hereby promise and become bound 
and obliged to seate all the whole number of fifty able men, soe armed 
and constantly furnished with sufficient ammunition and provisions, to- 
gether with such number of other tythable persons, not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty in the whole, on both sides the said river within the 
space of halfe a mile along the river in a straight line, and a quarter of a 
mile backwards into the woods.” And the right honorable the Gover- 
nour (then Sir Henry Chicheley) was empowered and requested to grant 
a patent to the said Capt. William Bird, accordingly, and to give him a 
commission to be ‘“eommander in chiefe within the bounds and lymitts of 
the land before mentioned, and over the said priviledged persons :”—(Hen. 
Stat. at Large, Vol 2d, p. 453-4)—all which, we may presume, was done. 

Here, then, we suppose, he proceeded to build his house, called Bel- 
videre, still extant, on the brow of a hill, (a little beyond the Peniten- 
tiary,) facing.the canal and river, and making it, probably, after the fash- 
ion of the time, a sort of fortress against the Indians. Here, too, it 
seems, he had a store. or warehouse, not far off, (probably somewhere 
about where the Exchange now stands,) and a mill on Shockoe creek 
below. 

From this place it is (for the most part,) that he writes his Letters, 
which give us incidentally some further information concerning him; as 
that he was a merchant, a shipper of tobacco, a trader with the Indians, 
(as well as a Captain against them,) and a burgess from Henrico, attend- 
ing the Grand Assembly at Jamestown, in that character, for several 
years: all which matters, with some others, will more pleasantly appear 
from the letters themselves. ' 

We will only add, that the Letters are plainly and familiarly written, 
without any pretension; and we publish these few of them, taken here 
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and there from the book, only for the sake of the light which they shed 
so agreeably upon the social history of our State. 


LETTERS. 


Virginia, Jan’y, 1683. 
To Mr. Norra, per Paccer. 


Str, —Yours by Bradley, Pagger and Culpeper, were rec’d, and 
I was in hopes to have heard from you by Wynne ere this, but 
hope it will not bee long ere hee arrives. These accompany 
Capt. Pagger,—fifty Hhds of Tobacco as pr Bill of Lading and 
Invoice inclosed as may appear. Tobacco this year doth not 
prove so kind as was expected, much being utterly destroyed by 
the Gust in Aug., and much more Spoiled after it was packed in 
Caske, but doubt not but mine may do as well as any. 

I have a Considerable quantity of Deerskins by mee but doe 
not venture to send them till the Governor arrives. All our 
friends here are in health and give you their best respects and 
service, which please to accept to yourself and Lady from 

Your humble servant 
W. B.. 


Virginia, Feb’y the 25th, 1683. 
To Perry & Lang, per ship Culpeper, 


Gentlemen,—Yours by Capt. Ruds was lately received, and I 
was in hopes to have seen my accounts ere this; but having no 
news of them, I have adventured to send an Invoice for a Con- 
siderable Cargoe of English Goods, (having sent over for most 
of my Indian Trucke per Pagger,) but with this Proviso that un- 
lesse Tobacco gives considerable encouragement more than last 
year, I would not have above two-thirds at-most of what I now 
send for, but for Indian Goods I would have all formerly wrote 
for. This I hope will come safe to your Hands by the Culpeper 
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with 109 Hhds. of Tobacco and 
find a good markett. 

What you proposed about the Ship, I have long since given 
my result per the Dolphin, which I hope may answer your Ex- 
pectation being (as I am informed) the first that this year went 
out of the Capes for Europe, and might have been sooner dis- 
patched had hee had more men and conveniences to fetch To- 
bacco on board, and not so much worke to have done to his 
ship. The Spareing a man or two I conceive is no profit toa 
Ship thats certain of a ready Ladeing. 

I have had many complaints of my Duffields and Cotton this 
year, and must confesse some of it was the worst I ever saw, and 
had not been vendible had it not been for the Scarcity of those 
commoditys at present. 

Capt Tibbet has been in above this fortnight, but no news of 
any letters. I am now straightened in time being but last night 
returned from Gloster where I have been to wait on our New 
Governor, who summoned the Councill to attend him the 21st 
past. There will be an Assembly held at James Towne in Aprill 


next, which I wish may proceed more for the Country’s interest 
than formerly. 


I shall not trouble you with any thing about our Crops this last 
year, it being so variously reported here what was made in Mary- 
land, some aflirming they had made very considerable Crops and 
good Tobacco, whilst others say they never made worgg-or lesse 
since that Province was seated. A little time will more cer- 
tainly resolve you. 

If you could send me Six, Eight or Ten Servants (men or 
lusty boys) by the first Ship, and the procuration might not bee 
too dear, they would much assist in purchasing some of our best 
crops they seldome being to bee bought without Servants. If you 
could help mee to a Carpenter, Bricklayer or Mason, I would 
willingly pay somewhat Extraordinary. I shall not trouble you 
farther at present, but with respects and Service take leave. 

I am Gentlemen 
Your reall friend and Servt W. B. 





of furs, I wish they may 
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Virginia, Feby. 26th, 1683. 
To Fatser Horsmonpben, Per T. Grendon in the Culpeper, 

Worthy Sir, I am very sorry wee have been so unfortunate 
this year as not to receive one letter from you or my brother Dan- 
iell, but expect by Colonel Ludwell whom I wish well in,—Hee 
was not arrived the 21th instant on which day I was to wait on 
our new Governor who with all the rest of the Ships except that 
Col. Ludwell is in, have been in above this fortnight. The Coun- 
cil mett the aforesaid day, and an Assembly was agreed on to 
commence the 16th of April next. 

I was lately advised by Mr. Coe that Will was on your desire 
lately removed into Essex near you, much to our Satisfaction 
since wee cannot doubt his wellfare whilst hee is under your 
eye. Wee also understand that little Sue was at last got safe 
into Essex to her Grandmother. My wife on Michaelmasse day 
last was brought to bed of another girle christened Mary. They 
are both and little Nutty (I thanke God) in good health. 

My Lady Berkeley was last weeke very well. 

All our friends here are in health and give you their best re- 
spects and Service. Please to give mine where it is due, and our 
blessings to our Children, and please to accept our Duty to your- 
selfe and my mother, with hearty thankes for all your favors from 
Worthy Sir 

Your Obedient Son and Servant 
W. B. 


James City in Virginia, Aprill the 25th, 1684. 
To Tuomas Grenpon, per Zack Tailor. 

Dear Sir,—This I hope will come to your Hands to congratu- 
late your safe arrivall in England, haveing little news to send, all 
being well at your House. The General Assembly is now sit- 
ting, and your neighbour Hill Speaker. I hope all things will go 
on smoothly. 

Old Sturdivant, his Son, Millner Shipy, Womacke, and Hugh 
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Cassell were all killed by the Indians in their returne from the 
Westward, about 30 miles beyond Ochanechee. What prejudice 
it is to mee you'may guesse, they having (had they come well in) 
made a very advantageous journey. On Easter Monday I spoke 
with 50 Seneca Indians about 12 miles above my House; they 
have promised to behave themselves hereafter very peaceable to- 
wards the English. I shall not trouble you farther at present, but 
with my best respects and Service to yourselfe and all our friends, 
wishing all health and prosperity, I am, Sir, 
Your reall friend and Servant, 
W. B. 


Jack Warren and Will Randolph our worthy Burgesses fre- 
quently drinke your health. 
Pray be mindfull of my Shoes and Boots &c. 


Virginia May the 20th 1684. 
To Mr. Nort per Wynne, 


Sir, I wrote lately to you by Zack Tailor from James Towne, 
wherein I sent an Invoice for some Indian trucke, and have now 
inclosed sent one for some English goods. Pray if money dont 
hold out abate in the quantity. I hope you will herewith safely 
receive per Capt Wynne 78 Hhds of Tobacco and 2 of Skins, 
allso Hides. I had shipped 87 Hhds of Tobacco on board, but 
his men had damnifyed 6 of them, which they owne and hee 
hath allowed mee for them. I wish you may find no more so. 
Inclosed is the bill of Ladeing and Invoice, allso a note for the 
Hides, and a small bill of Exchange of Jack Wymses. I have 
charged one more on you payable to James Bray Esq for £14 
which pray pay with that I charged formerly to John Herbert. 
Allso pray pay my Grandmother her annuity, and Mr. Coe what 
hee is out for mee. The planting trade goes on apace, here 
haveing been continuall rains allmost these three weeks. 
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All our friends here are in health and give you their, best re- 
spects and Service, and pray accept of mine with my wife’s to 
yourselfe and Lady, and give my respects to all where they are 
due. 

I am Sir 
Your friend and servant, 
W. Bz 


What goods you send mee, let mee have them before X mas 
if it may bee, I being much prejudiced this year by Wynnes com- 
ing so late. 


———- 


Virginia, May the 20th, 1684. 
To FarHer HorsMonpeEN per Wynne. 


Worthy Sir,—Yours by Colonel Ludwell I received which 
gave us great Satisfaction to understand of yours and our little 
ones wellfare, which pray God continue. My wife, two girls, 
and all our friends are in health except my Lady Berkeley, who 
continues very much indisposed. 

Our Assembly is yett sitting, and my Lord Baltimore is now at 
James Towne to pay a visit to our Governor who hitherto hath 
given a generall satisfaction. About a week since, here was a 
rumor about the Indians, by which means I was sent Home and 
therefore can give you no particular account of the proceedings 
at Towne. 

Here is likelyhood of forward Crops, haveing been allmost 
continuall rains these three weeks ; which makes us in some fear 
of a fresh, which God avert. 

Pray Sir give our best respects and service to all where they 
are due, and our blessings to our Children, and accept of our 
duty to yourselfe and mother from 

Worthy Sir ; 
Your Obedient Son and Serv’t 
W. B. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE MAIL IN 1738. 
[From the Virginia Gazette, of April, 1738.] 


Alexander Spotswood, Esq., sole deputy postmaster general 
of America, having lately formed a new regulation for carrying 
on the several Post Stages with greater expedition and certainty 
than hitherto ; this is to advertise the publick thereof; and that by 
this regulation, the several stages will be performed, as follows, 
viz. the Post is to set out from the general Post office at New 
Port, on Wednesday, the 26th Inst., to cross over Potowmac 
that night, and arrive at Annapolis on Friday; there he is to 
make some stop, and then proceed to Susquehanna, where he is 
to arrive on Saturday night; and exchange mails with the Phila- 
delphia rider, who is there to meet him: the Monday following, 
he is to return to Annapolis, and arrive at Potowmack on Tues- 
day night, from whence, the mail is to be brought to New Port, 
on the. Wednesday, and the next morning set out for Williams- 
burg where it is to arrive on Saturday. Riders are engaged so 
conveniently, that no Posthorse is to cross Potowmack, or Sus- 
quehanna, by which means, the mail will pass much more certain 
than usual, it having been often retarded before, by bad weather, 
when it was impossible for a horse to pass these wide ferries, so 
that the Post will, for the future, regularly arrive at Williamsburg 
every Saturday. And in order to extend the Postoffice stil fur- 
ther Southward, Col. Spotswood has been pleased to grant a com- 
mission to William Parks, the printer of this paper, to carry on 
a stage from Williamsburg to Edenton, in North Carolina, which 
is to be performed once a ‘month, winter and summer. The stage 
is already begun, and the Post is to set out again from Williams- 
burg on Monday the 8th May, to go over Hog Island ferry ; from 
thence to Nansemond Court-House, thence to Norfolk Town, 
and from thence to Edenton, where he is to stay one night, and 
then return the same way back again, and so continue the Stage, 
regularly, once a month. All persons who have letters to send 
Southward of Williamsburg are desired to deliver them to Wil- 
liam Parks. 


April 21st, 1738. 


Notre.—New Port, is on Massaponax creek, a few miles below Fred- 
ericksburg. 


R. R. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF LORD CHATHAM. 


Shortly after the opening of the late session of the General 
Assembly, we heard it announced in conversation, that the great 
Portrait of Lord Chatham, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, had at last 
arrived from Westmoreland, and had been duly installed in the 
State Library ; and we felt, of course, a strong desire to see it. 
A Portrait of Lord Chatham, thought we, and by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds !—of such a man—and by such an artist '—it must be worth 
looking at—and we must see it at once. Accordingly, we has- 
tened over to the Capitol, and mounting the steps and stairs with 
rather more than our usual alacrity, we entered the Libgary ; and 
there it was before us—the effigies, or rather, we should say, the 
apparition of Lord Chatham—“ but oh how changed from him” 
(if it ever was like him,) and indeed from ise//—for the picture 
had manifestly suffered a great deal from time and rough usage 
together, and whatever it had been, was now but a poor relic, 
and rather ‘‘a sorry sight.” It is true the figure was not bad, 
and the attitude was somewhat imposing ; for the orator is repre- 
sented as standing im the House of Lords, and uttering perhaps 
his famous speech in behalf of America, with his right hand pro- 
perly extended, and his left hand, holding “Magna Charta,” hang- 
ing down by his side, well enough; but the head—poor and 
common-place, with a low forehead ornamented with gray curls, 
(meant no doubt to be Roman and classical,) instead of a good 
old-fashioned British wig; and the face, not glowing with fire 
and spirit, as it ought to have been, but pale and ghastly as it 
might have looked after the fainting-fit in the House, (though 
that was on a subsequent occasion,) and altogether tame and in- 
sipid. We really could not bear to look at it. That, said we to 
ourselves, the great Lord Chatham—the patriot Statesman—the 
matchless Secretary—the more than Demosthenes of the British 
Senate, whose eloquence “resembled sometimes the thunder, 
and sometimes the music of the spheres!’ Impossible. We 
cannot believe it. It is so different from all the prints of him 
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that we have seen, and so abhorrent from the model of him in 
our own mind, which we are sure must be right, that we cannot 
credit it for a moment—and we will not. In short, we could not 
look upon such a ‘counterfeit presentment,” with any patience, 
and barely glancing at the conceits with which the artist had 
undertaken to embellish his piece—the altar supported by the 
busts of Hampden and Sidney, with the fire of liberty burning 
upon it, and Britannia advancing with a helmet, or something 
like it, to extinguish the flame, and all the rest;—we left the 
poor figment to itself, and came away. 

After this, we naturally felt some’ little curiosity to ascertain 
the true history of this painting; and applying to our friend R— 
who happened to be in town, and who is our oracle in such mat- 
ters, he readily gave us all the information we wanted. ‘ Why,” 
said he, ‘the picture was painted many years ago, by a young 
tyro, of Annapolis, by the name of Peele, (the father, I believe, 
of all the school of painters of that name,) who was sent over 
to London by some gentlemen, to learn the art; and I will send 
you some extracts from the old Virginia Gazette of the time, 
which will tell you all about it.’ We received the extracts, ac- 
cordingly, a few days afterwards; and we now lay them before 
our readers, as follows: 


From the Virginia Gazette of April 20th, 1769. 
Williamsburg, April 20. 


A fine painting of the Right Hon. the Earl of Cuatuam, sub- 
scribed for by the Gentlemen of Westmoreland, is just arrived, 
to be put up in the courthouse of that county. It is the per- 
formance of one Mr. Peele, a young Marylander (to whom his 
Lordship sat for his picture’ who some years ago was bound ap- 
prentice to a saddler in Annapolis; but discovering a very great 
genius for painting, he was sent to England, by the contribution 
of some Gentlemen, to be instructed in that art. The piece is 
original, though little resembling the prints we have seen of that 
Nobleman. His countenance appears full of fire and expres- 
sion, and he looks as if he was waiting for an answer to some 
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forcible argument he had just used, being represented in the 
habit of a Roinan orator speaking in the Forum. His right hand 
is extended naked to the elbow, his left hanging down, and hold- 
ing Magna Charta. Close by him stands an altar, supported by 
the busts of Sidney and Hampden, with the flame sacred to Lib- 
erty burning brighton it; and on one side a garland, wreathed 
over the head of Hampden. On the back ground the palace of 
Whitehall, and the window where Charles I. was brought out to 
be beheaded, are discovered; and somewhat near the statue of 
Britannia, with the cap of Liberty, treading upon the Congress 
at New York, the American addresses, &c. 


From the Virginia Gazette of Thursday, Oct. 19th, 1769. 
Westmoreland, Sept. 28, 1769. 


Mr. Rind,—I never yet have seen, nor till lately ever knew of 
your publication, concerning the picture of Lord Cuatsam pre- 
sented to the Gentlemen of this county by Epmunp Jenninos, 
Esq., of London. Iunderstand you mention this picture as ob- 
tained by subscription, when the truth is, that the generous at- 
tachment of Mr. Jennincs to liberty, his native country, and 
their great defender, influenced him, at his private expense, to 
present this picture of Lord Cuatnam to the Gentlemen of 
Westmoreland. Your misinformation has arisen, | conjecture, 
from a subscribed sum of money having been sent to London for 
Lord Campen’s portrait, which gratitude, and a just sense of the 
great support the American cause received from that noble Lord, 
made the Gentlemen here wish to obtain. 


RICHARD HENRY LEE. 


Here, then, we have: “ all about it,” anda little more; for, in 
Jooking after one picture, we have accidentally stumbled upon 
another; and we find that, besides the portrait of Lord Chatham, 
there is, or was, or was to have been, a portrait of Lord Camden 
also ; and what is the history of that? We should like to know. 


We had written thus far, and thought we had closed our arti-. 
cle, when happening to meet with the Librarian of our State. 
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Library, and conversing with him upon the subject, we learned 
from him that since the arrival of the Portrait, he had received, 
from the clerk of the county court of Westmoreland, certified 
copies of the letters connected with it, on file in his office, which 
explained the whole matter; and he has very politely furnished 
us with copies of them, (printed in the Journal of the House of 
Delegates,) which we have read with much interest, and which 
we now submit to our readers, as follows: 


To Ricuarp Henry Les, Esq., in Westmoreland, in Virginia. 


Dear Sir,—Your obliging favor of the 1st of June, imparting 
to me the commands of the Gentlemen of the County of West- 
moreland, does me the greatest honor, as I flatter myself it shows 
by their employing me to apply to Lord Camden for the favor of 
his sitting for his Portrait, thatthey Judge I have the’same grati- 
tude and veneration for his Lordship’s conduct in the late crisis 
of American happiness and existence as they themselves so truly 
feel; and in this they do me the greatest justice ; for which I beg 
you would return them my warmest thanks: with assurances that 
I shall ever be ready and ambitious of receiving and executing 
all their commands, whenever they shall think proper to honor 
me with thein. 

Immediately on my return to England from a tour on the Con- 
tinent, I waited on Lord Camden, presented your letter to him, 
and was received in the most obliging manner. He told me he 
thought himself much honored by the approbation of the Gen- 
tlemen of the county of Westmoreland, and gave me in com- 
mand to return them his most respectful thanks, which, I beg to 
do through your means in the most particular and acceptable 
manner. 

Your civility to me having left the choice of the Limner and 
the manner of the execution of the portrait to my judgment, I 
shall presume to make use of the liberty you give me. 

Mr. West, whose distinguished abilities and excellence in the 
hightest order of painting, appears to me on many accounts to 
be the properest person to be emloyed in this business. And it 
is not, | am sure, one of his least recommendations to you, that 
he is an American, that as such, he is ambitious that his hand 
should be the means of perpetuating American gratitude, and 
that he would think himself obliged to you for giving him the 
opportunity of showing his attachment to his native country, by 
the exertion of all his abilities. 
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The portrait of Lord Camden, placed in Guildhall is painted 
in Judges Robes; and with great propriety, for. as his Lordship 
was then Chief Justice of the C. Pleas, and the particular ser- 
vice which he did this country by condemning general warrants, 
for which he gained the merited applause of the City of London, 
was done in» his judicial capacity, every circumstance which 
marks that is right, but as the obligations of America to his Lord- 
ship arose when he was Chancel’r and in the House of Lords in 
his Senatorial quality, I doubt not Mr. West will have your ap- 
probation for attending to it & drawing him in the character of 
Chan’r which post, you know, partakes of the qualities both of 
the Judge & Senator; and therefore a Portrait so marked will 
not be improper to adorn your court of Justice, at the same time 
it shows the particular period, when His Lordship did you that 
essential service, which you are now so gratified for. 

As I doubt not it was your friendship which pointed me out to 
the Gentlemen of the County of Westmoreland for this honora- 
ble office, I must return you my sincere thanks for it. 

I am, 
Dr. Sir, 
Your most obliged, 
And obedient humble servant, 
EDM. JENINGS. 
London, Nov. 10. 1767. 


To the Same. 


Dear Sir,—Your expectation of receiving Lord Camden’s Pic- 
ture cannot I think exceed my honest desire to send it, which 
from his Lordship’s Politeness whenever he has been reminded 
of it, I have been in daily hopes of doing. Many days have been 
fixed for Mr. West’s waiting on his Lordship, which have been 
changed on account of illness, business in the Courts of Law, 
in Council or in Parliament. The last time which his Lordship 
appointed would I flattered myself have answered all our wishes, 
it being déne with the utmost politeness and condescension. 
Mr. West was invited to his Lordship’s house in the country, 
where a bed was prepared for him, and he was to have remained 
until the picture was finished, but a note was sent the day be- 
fore Mr. West was to have waited on him, that his Lordship was 
obliged to attend a Council, and could not say when he should 
be at leisure. This almost damped all my hopes, but I have still 
expectatiom of succeeding and giving satisfaction to the Gentle- 
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men of Westmoreland, as I have lately received assurances, that 
His Lordship is determined to seé for his picture the first oppor- 
tunity. 

But as the honest cause of America hath been supported with 
true liberality by that great man Lord Chatham, I could wish that 
his merits were not forgot, and therefore take the liberty of send- 
ing you by Captn. Johnston his: Portrait, which if you think it 
worthy of the acceptance of the Gentlemen of Westmoreland, 
I beg you would offer them in my name—it was executed by Mr. 
Peele of Maryland, who was recommended to me by several 
friends in that Province, as a young man of merit and modesty. 
I have found him so—and heartily wish he may meet with every 
encouragement on his return to America, which I believe will be 
soon, he having made a great actual Proficiency, and laid the 
grounds I hope of perfection in his art. 

Your Brother Hill hinted to me, that the Picture of Lord Chat- 
ham would not be unacceptable to the Lower House of Assem- 
bly ; should the Gentlemen be of that opinion, I beg it may be 
disposed of in that, or any other way, that may be most agreea- 
ble to them. 

It is secured at the Back in the best manner: let it, if you 
please, be opened on its arrival, & exposed some little while in 
the sun before it is put up. 

Your Brother will inform you of the News and Principles of 
the Times—the people wish to get out of the scrape tney are in, 
but find it difficult to do it with a good grace. America. has 
many friends, and ought to have more for the honor and interest 
of G. Britain. The Parliament meets next week, and the King 
will recommend moderation and temper in treating the Ameri- 
can affairs. I hope for the best. 

I am, 
Dr. Sir, 
Your’s most sincerely, 


EDM. JENINGS., 
London, Nov’r 1. 1768. 


P. S. Your brother has given me cloth made in your family. 
I wear it on all occasions to show the Politicians of this country 
that the sheep of America have not hair on their backs—they 
can hardly believe their eyes. 

The head of Lord Chatham is done from an admirable bust by 
Wilton, and is much like him tho’ different from the common 
prints. 
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Dear Sir,—Read the enclosed speech, and your heart will be 
grieved ; mine is too full to give you any account of the Debates 
on it.—America must be brought down to our feet, a little mili- 
tary rigor may be salutary is the Language of the Times. O God! 


To the Same. 
a 

Dear Sir,—I am particularly obliged to you for informing me 
of the honor, which the Gentlemen of the county of Westmore- 
land have done me, in accepting of the picture of Lord Chatham, 
and that the design of it meets with their approbation—I should 
have been happy if I could have sent that of Lord Camden by 
Capt. Johnson, but the last time I made an application, by the 
means of a particular friend, to his Lordship, he expressed him- 
self nearly in these words, ‘‘ You cannot but imagine, that the 
compliment which hath been paid to me by the Gentlemen in 
Virginia is highly flattering to me, and that I should be proud in 
complying with their request ; but consider the present situation 
of affairs and my station—I think the Colonies cannot doubt of 
my disposition towards them—I am in the greatest hopes that 
things will take such a turn next winter, that I may, without im- 
propriety comply with my promise :” if this answer affords you 
any room to expect that his Lordship will sit for his picture next 
winter, I beg I may keep the money, entrusted with me, some 
little while longer, if not, be so good as to draw on me, at Mr. 
James Russell Mercht. for the full amount, and your bill shall be 
duly honored. 

I have seen some account of the Picture of Lord Chatham in 
your paper, but it is not rightly given in many particulars. 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
& Faithful Humble Servant, 
EDM. JENINGS. 
London, Augst. 15. 1769. 


Here, then, we have the true history of our Portrait down to 
the time of its arrival in Westmoreland, in the fullest and most 
authentic form. We learn further, from another source, that 
having been received by the gentlemen there, it was Set up at 
Stratford Hall, then the mansion of Richard Henry Lee, Esq., 
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where it remained for many years, until, on the erection of a 
new courthouse, in 1825, or thereabouts, it was sent by the gen- 
tleman then holding it to be lodged in that building, where it re- 
mained until about the beginning of Dec’r last, when the magis- 
trates transmitted it, as we have already seen, to the Librarian 
here. How they came to do so, the following documents will 
shew. 


Richmond, March 4, 1833. 


To tHe HonorasLe— 


The County Court of the County of Westmoreland : 

Gentlemen: The Joint Library Committee of the General As- 
sembly having been informed by William Y. Sturman, Esq., a 
delegate from your county, that there is now in your possession 
a Portrait of Lord Chatham, which, from the want of a suitable 
apartment in which to place it for preservation, is liable to be in- 
jured and defaced, and which you might therefore be willing to 
confide to their custody, for the ornament of the public library 
of the State, have instructed us to inform you that we will most 
readily receive it for the purpose, if it shall be your pleasure to 
give it such direction. 

The Votaries of Freedom here, and elsewhere throughout the 
United States, cannot but reverence the memory of that distin- 
guished advocate of the rights and liberties of the then colonies 
of our country; and Virginians, particularly, will delight to see 
his Portrait in their capital. 

With these sentiments, we beg leave to assure you, that if you 
will forward the Portrait to our Librarian, we will gladly receive 
it for safe-keeping, and hold it subject to your future order. 

We are, gentlemen, with great respect, 
- BENJ. W. S. CABELL, 
Chairman Committee of the Senate. 
JOS. C. CABELL, 
Chairman Committee House of Delegates. 


VIRGINIA.—At a Court of Monthly Sessions, begun and held 
for Westmoreland County, on Monday, the 25th day of January, 
1847. ‘ 

The Justices of this Court having been summoned to appear 
here this day to take-Some order touching the preservation and 
disposal of the Portrait of Lord Chatham, it is ordered, that the 
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proposition of the Legislature of Virginia, submitted to the Coun 
ty Court of Westmoreland, some years ago, in relation to said 
Portrait be, and the same is hereby, adopted; and the Clerk of 
this county is directed to send on to the Legislature a copy of 
the proposition aforesaid, and request the delegate of this coun- 
ty to bring the same to the notice of the Legislature. 


But the Portrait, we learn, has yet another short journey to 
make ; for, the Joint Committee on the Library, it seems, find- 
ing after some time that there was no proper place for it in the 
room, passed a resolution recommending that it should be remo- 
ved thence into the Hall of the House of Delegates, where it 
will accordingly be set up, in a few days. Here then it will find 
its home at last, and in the very place, we may observe, which 
was originally designated for it by the worthy and patriotic gen- 
tleman who sent it over to our State. 

We will only add, in concluding our little history, that we 
consider all these proceedings relating to the Portrait as highly 
honorable to all concerned; and we only regret that the portrait 
itself is not more worthy of the station it will occupy, and of the 
office it has to perform. 


THE SCHOONER LIBERTY. 


The Schooner Liberty, one of the armed vessels of the Navy 
of Virginia, was commanded, in the commencement of our rev- 
olutionary war, by Captain James Barron, afterwards Commodore 
Barron, Senior officer of that Navy. The Liberty was the most 
fortunate vessel in the service, and was the only one, in fact, that 
ran through the whole contest without being captured by the 
enemy. Her armament was judiciously arranged, so much so, 
as to render her superior to British Government vessels of double 
her size and rate. She was engaged, first and last, in more than 
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twenty sharp actions, but I shall select only one of them for this 
short account of her. 

In the early spring of 1779, she had an action with the tender 
to the frigate Emerald, a New England built schooner, called the 
Fortunatus, of about 120 tons, mounting 10 six pounders, and 
manned from the Frigate with a crew of fifty seamen; comman- 
ded by a Lieutenant named Dickey, a gallant and worthy fellow, 
as the sequel will show. The Fortunatus came into Hampton 
Roads in the night during a heavy gale at N. E., and, at daylight 
next morning, was seen by Capt. Richard Barron (who lived on 
the banks of the James River opposite the Roads,) getting un- 
der way to go to sea again, when he instantly mounted his horse 
and rode in great haste to Hampton, to inform his brother, Capt. 
James Barron, of the fact. Volunteers were immediately called 
for, and as readily obtained from the good old patriotic town, 
and off started the Liberty in pursuit of the enemy, which she 
came up with, four or five miles inside of Cape Henry, where a 
most sanguinary conflict (at least on the part of the English) 
ensued ; which continued for about two hours, during which 
period most of the crew of the Fortunatus were either killed or 
wounded, and her fire so much slackened that Capt. Barron was 
induced to hail her, and request the Lieutenant Commandant to 
surrender, as he, Captain Barron, had net a man either killed or 
wounded ; and as Lieutenant Dickey was by this time convinced 
that there was not the least probability of his escape from cap- 
ture, and the request to surrender was manifestly prompted by 
motives of humanity, he consented to do so; and hauled down 
his colours. When the boarding officer from the Liberty got on 
the deck of the Fortunatus, he found that the Lieutenant Com- 
mandant and four men, were all the crew then able to use a 
sponge, or a rammer, to load a gun. I ought to state that the 
ammunition of the Liberty was composed entirely of large-sized 
musket balls, and 32 of them put in a bag were discharged at 
every fire from each of her guns, so that 160 of these balls were 
constantly playing on the crew of the Fortunatus, which will ac- 
count for the great number of men killed and wounded on board 
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of her; while the fire of the Fortunatus was only five six poun- 
der shot thrown at her enemy in the same time. 

The resultvof this action was encouraging to the patriots of the 
Navy of the State; and the officers, crew, and volunteers of the 
Liberty, sixteen in number, were spoken of in terms highly hon- 
ourable to them. I wish I could now remember the names of 
all those worthy persons ; it would afford me pleasure to record 
them along with their deeds in defence of their country. Two 
of the volunteers, I recollect, were Captain Richard Barron, and 
John King, Esq,, first Collector of the Port of Norfolk, after the 
war; and there were several other gentlemen of Hampton whose 
names I have forgotten. John Gibson was the Gunner. The 
Lieutenants were so frequently changed in those days, that it is 
not to be wondered at that I do not remember who they were on 
this particular occasion. The most of them were masters of 
merchant vessels, who had been compelled to go to sea in order 
to obtain clothes suitable to their decent appearance in public. 

The Fortunatus was not considered an efficient vessel for our 
service, and was therefore sold. Lieutenant Dicky was sent to 
Portsmouth, then a garrison town, and put on his parole of honor, 
with almost unlimited privileges; and there he remained, be- 
coming a great favorite with the good people of that place, and 
enjoying the hospitality of all the genteel families in it, until the 
invasion by Admiral Collier and General Matthew, in the follow- 
ing May. It will be remembered that at this time the British 
Army under General Matthew, landed south of Pig-Point, and 
marched along the river side to the Western Branch, when they 
crossed over that stream, and Scott’s creek, to the woods in the 
rear of Fort Nelson, then commanded by Major Mathews, who, 
aware of his utter inability to defend the fort against such odds, 
was obliged to quit it, and cross over to Washington Point, leav- 
ing, however, the colours flying to deceive the enemy and gain 
time. During this movement of our troops, Lieutenant Dickey 
had walked out into the country, as was his usual custom, and 
to that part of it back of the fort, now the site of the United 
States Hospital, and there he remained until he saw the last of 
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Major Mathews’s men embark for the other shore. He then en- 
tered the fort, and found himself solus, and commander-in- 
chief, —and so he continued to be until the British made their 
appearance out of the woods, and approached the place, when-he 
mounted the ramparts, and hauled down the American colours. 
The British then advanced, and took possession of the fort, and 
very soon after of the town of Portsmouth, where Lieut. Dickey 
vow appeared in his new character of Conqueror, instead of a 
prisoner ; and it is gratifying to record that he shewed the ut- 
most kindness and courtesy to the citizens of the town, who ex- 
perienced all proper protection and comfort through his influence 
with his countrymen. 

After this action, the Liberty continued to cruise successfully 
until Lord Cornwallis invaded Lower Virginia, when it became 
necessary to conceal her; and she was therefore stripped of her 
masts, and sunk in a deep hole in Nansemond River, where she 
remained until the siege of York commenced. She was then 
raised, and-einployed as a transport of provisions for Gen. Wash- 
ington’s army then before York Town; and all the small vessels 
that could be found on the James and other rivers, were seized 
and employed for the same purpose; even canoes became im- 
portant for'this service. The Nicholson, also, I remember, which 
had in like manner been sunk for concealment from the enemy, 
was got up and added to the Moscheto fleet. Colonel Pickering, 
Commissary General to the continental army, and Commodore 
James Barron, were selected to attend to this duty, and stationed 
at Trebel’s landing, near Burwell’s ferry. The Nicholson was 
captured soon after the surrender of York Town, by an English 
Frigate, disguised with French-fashioned paint-work, and shew- 
ing*French cqlours. She was commanded at the time by Lieut. 
John Jennings, but so complete was the disguise of the British 
Frigate, and so unexpected her visit so high up in our bay, that 
no blame was attached to that officer. 

This capture of the Nicholson left the Liberty alone in the 
Virginia Navy, until the new Patriot was completed, and added 
to it. The Liberty was then employed as a cruiser for the pro- 
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tection of our Bay, and the rivers emptying into it, and was com- 
manded by Captain Michael James ; and so she ran until her 
colours were at last struck on the surrender of Virginia’s abso- 
lute sovereignty to the Confederation of the United States. She 
was then sold like any other craft, and went to the West Indies 
to run as a droger, instead of being hauled up into the public 
yard, and there preserved, as she ought to have been, as a mon- 
ument of the deeds of the many and courageous patriots who 
had served on board of her during the war. Amongst these, I 
take pleasure in stating there were several coloured men, who, I 
think, in justice to their merits should not be forgotten. Harry 
(a slave, belonging to Captain John Cooper of Bennet’s Creek, 
Nansemond County,) was distinguished for his zeal and daring ; 
Cupid, (a slave of Mr. William Ballard,) stood forth on all occa- 
sions as the champion of liberty, and discharged all his duties 
with a fidelity that made him a favorite of all the officers. It is 
well known, indeed, in Virginia, that many of the African race 
were zealous and faithful soldiers in the cause of freedom, and 
one of them, in particular, named Aberdeen, distinguished him- 
self so much as to attract the notice of many of our first officers 
and citizens, and among them, of Patrick Henry, who befriended 
him as long as he lived. 


Norfolk. 


J. B. 


HOWISON’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.* 


This is a work of some merit, and, all things considered, does 
great credit to its young and promising author. It is not, in- 
/ 


* A History of Virginia, from its Discovery and Settlement by the 
Europeans to the present time. By R. R. Howison. In 2 vols., Rieh- 
mond, Drinker & Morris. New York and London: Wiley & Putnam, 
1848. 
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deed, exactly all that we could have wished, or that we might 
perhaps have fairly expected from its title. It is not, in fact, what 
we should call a History of Virginia, but rather, we should say, 
a series of light and agreeable sketches of some parts of the His- 
tory of our State, compiled from the more copious but clumsy 
collections of previous writers, and dashed off with some clever- 
ness and spirit, but not always with due care, or proper judgment 
and discretion. It contains, accordingly, some things which 
ought to be out, and does not contain many more which ought 
to be in. The omissions in the second volume, more particu- 
larly, are so numerous and important as to amount to a serious 
mutilation of the proper body of the work, in whatever point of 
view we regard it. We are aware, of course, that the author has 
left some of these /acune, as he tells us, on purpose, and for a 
reason which he assigns, and which is, substantially, that, in his 
opinion, a History of Virginia after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, ought to be a history of her acts and deeds alone, 
abstracted from those of the United States, except when she has 
happened to array herself against the General Government, as 
in the case of the Alien and Sedition Laws. But this, we think, 
is manifestly a great hallucination, and one which would curtail 
our history of some of its proper parts, and fair proportions, and 
make it comparatively dull and flat not only to strangers, but 
even to ourselves. Nor has our author himself, we see, always 
adhered to his own rule, as for instance, in giving us an account 
of the battle of Craney Island, in which our State was certainly 
not warring against the Union, but most gallantly and honorably 
on her side. 

After all, however, the work has some redeeming merits, which, 
in the eyes of many of its readers, will go far to cover its defects. 
Among these we cannot too warmly commend the honest and 
independent spirit which evidently animates all its pages, and 
inspires us with a just confidence in the purity and integrity of 
the author’s intentions, even when we cannot help doubting the 
perfect accuracy of his statements, and questioning the sound- 
ness of his views. We may add, that his style, though not 
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strictly chaste or correct, is generally free and glowing, and in 
spite of occasional improprieties, is always interesting. 

With this opinion of the work, we freely recommend it to all 
who may wish to obtain some knowledge of the history of our 
State, in the most convenient and pleasant manner ; and we have 
no doubt that they will think it worthy of all the praise we have 
bestowed upon it; and perhaps accord it even more, 


REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF OUR STATE. 


We extract the following passage from an able and interesting article 
on the subject of the History of our State, in the Southera Literary 
Messenger for February last. 


It has long been a matter of surprise and regret, that the peo- 
ple of Virginia have manifested so little interest in regard to the 
early history of their State. The amount of ignorance which 
prevails in the commonwealth upon this subject is absolutely as- 
tonishing. It is by no means confined to the illiterate. Our 
educated men—men of intelligence and general information— 
are equally amenable to the charge. Young gentlemen, who 
have been to college, and who are reasonably well-read in gene- 
ral history, are yet, (with some few honorable exceptions,) pro- 
foundly ignorant of the State whose soil they tread, and whose 
air they breathe. They have been carefully instructed in the an- 
nals of Greece and Rome—every phase of French and English 
history is familiar to them—they know by heart the whole line 
of Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, Guelphs and Capets, and yet 
can tell you nothing of that race of men from whose loins they 
have sprung, and if they have heard, by accident, that such men 
as Smith and Bacon have lived and died, this is the extent of 
their information in respect to these colonial heroes. 

This neglect of their early history by the Virginians is altogeth- 
er unpardonable. Even were the subject uninviting, its dignity 
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and importance would entitle it to their consideration. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. No such reproach as 
this attaches to our colonial history. Upon the contrary, we 
venture to aflirm that the annals of no people whatever, ancient 
or modern, more abound in interesting incident. The mere fact 
that the early annals of Virginia present to us two distinct states 
of civilization and two distinct races of men placed in direct 
juxtaposition to each other, and that, too, under the most novel 
circumstances, must invest them with an interest which attaches 
to the history of few countries. They present to us barbarism 
and civilization—the red man of the American forest and the 
cultivated European, thrown face to face upon the shores of the 
Western world, there to wage a war of extermination—the one 
in defence of his country and his home—the other to make con- 
quests, settle colonies, and amass wealth. The history of such a 
struggle, and of a society compounded of such strange elements, 
and in which men occupied such novel relations to each other, 
could not, in the nature of things, be otherwise than enter- 
taining and instructive. And we accordingly find that new 
phases of human life—novel and striking developments of the 
individual man—romantic adventure, bold achievement, and 
thrillmg incident, meet us at every step of colonial progress. 
The simple story of Smith and Pocahontas, if there was nothing 
else, would redeem the annals of any people from the reproach 
of dulness. 

But it is the impertance, rather than the romance of our colo- 
nial history, which claims for it the attention of every educated 
man—particularly of every educated Virginian. It was upon 
the banks of our favorite river, not many miles from the present 
capital of the State, that the Anglo-Saxon race first took root 
in the soil of the Western world. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this one of the most memorable epochs in modern his- 
tory. In our judgment, the landing of Smith at Jamestown, fol- 
lowed, as it was, by the subsequent occupation of the country 
by men of Anglo-Saxon origin, has exercised, and is destined te 
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exercise, in its remote consequences, a greater influence over the 
destinies of the human race than any event which has occurred 
since the Reformation. It would not be difficult to make good 
this proposition, but it would lead us too far from our present 
purpose. We believe, however, that it will be generally conce- 
ded, and, if so, how recreant has Virginia heretofore been to her 
early history. 

It is gratifying, however, to find that there has been some im- 
provement in this matter. A disposition has recently manifested 
itself in several quarters to’ wipe away this reproach from the 
Ancient Dominion, and rescue, as far as is now practicable, her 
early annals from oblivion. The Virginia Historical Society has 
been recently re-organized under new auspices, and with flatter- 
ir z prospects of success. This Society, if it can once be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, will no doubt prove a useful institu- 
tion. Virginia, even yet, abounds in rich historical fragments, 
which must soon be lost, unless they be collected and arranged 
with some regard to order and system. New York, Massachu- 
setts, and, we believe, several of the other States, have similar 
societies, which are in a prosperous condition. Their collec- 
tions are already large and interesting, and have been found val- 
uable in illustrating the colonial history of the country. There 
is no good reason why the Virginia Historical Society should 
not also prosper, and we feel confident that, with equal industry 
and enterprise, it will meet with equal success. We believe that 
the loose material yet floating about in the commonwealth is 
quite as valuable as that either of New York or Massachusetts, 
and if diligently collected and arranged, will be found no incon- 
siderable contribution to our historical literature. Let our peo- 
ple then, for once, at least, lay aside their repugnance to com- 
bined action—let them come to the aid of this public and patri- 
otic enterprise—let them send in their interesting historical 
manuscripts and other documents to the Society, where they will 
be preserved ; let them do this and the Virginia Historical Soci- 
ety will be placed upon an enduring basis, and its labors will re- 
dound to the honor of the State. H. A. W. 
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A QUAKER’S DREAM. 


About ten years ago, I was travelling in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, near the Brandywine battle ground, and in an acciden- 
tal visit to the residence of the Cheyney family, learned a curious 
incident in our Revolutionary history, which I think worthy of 
preservation. The ancestor of the family, although a member of 
the Society of Friends, felt a most profound interest in the suc- 
cess of the Revolutionary struggle, and did not deem it incon- 
sistent with the pacific principles of his religion, to render valu- 
able services to Washington, as a guide, in the sad and bloody 
engagement on the Brandywine. During the darkest period of 
the war, when the bravest hearts were forced to doubt if not to 
fear, the old man had a very remarkable dream. He thought he 
was dining in a hotel in Philadelphia, in company with the prom- 
inent men of the period. He observed that the table, chairs, 
cloth, knives and forks, dishes, spoons, &c., were all of meri- 
can Manufacture. During the progress of the feast, a song was 
sung which arrested his attention so much, that when he awoke 
he remembered it and committed it to writing. The dream was 
so remarkable, that the old man’s confidence never afterward 
wavered in the success of the struggle: and the peculiar origin 
of the song rather than any special merit that it possessed, made 
it quite a favorite part of the ballad poetry of the Revolution. 
The friend who furnished me with these particulars, is a highly 
intelligent lawyer of West Chester, and has been intimate with 
the family from childhood. At my request he furnished me with 
a copy of the song, which I subjoin. ' 

It will be perceived on examination of it, that there is nothing 
in the poetry of the performance to render the well authentica- 
ted account of its origin incredible, while there is enough to 
make it a most extraordinary production of one who was never 
known before or after, to manufacture a rhyme. The Kubla 


‘Khan of Coleridge was composed in a similar way; but being 
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the production of a poet, it is not so remarkable as this, which | 
was the product of a mind in sleep, beyond and totally different 
from any thing it ever attempted in waking hours. 


CHEYNEY’S SONG. 


Cheerful Spirits here we'll stay 

And guard against despotic sway, 

Although a num’rous frightfal fleet 

The ocean groans beneath their weight, 

The drums and guns they roar so loud 

T’ appease the vengeance of their Lord, 
Yet America will be free, 
Yet America will be free. 


The European powers their aid afford, 

And demons crowd their council board, 

Yet innocent blood will raise its cries, 

And pierce the yielding rending skies, 

Then mercy will her aid afford, 

And will confound their council board. 
Then America wil! be free, 
Then America will be free. 


The ruffians return in vile disgrace, 

Shame and confusion near each face, 

And when before their lord they come, 

They are struck with disappointment dumb, 

Begone ye scoundrel paltry knaves, 

You yourselves are the greater slaves. 
Since America will be free, 
Since America will be free. 


T. V. M. 
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THE OLD STOVE AGAIN. 


Mr. Epiror,—I am really much obliged to you for giving us 
that pleasant little piece on the Old Stove in the Capitol, in your 
last number, written by your lively correspondent, G. A. M. 
(whom I think I know by his style,) and which has stirred me up 
to add a few words upon it myself. For I remember well that 
curious piece of antiquity, as it used to stand in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates, in the year 1830-1, when I happened to be 
a member of that honorable body; and I recollect how I used to 
admire those fine and fanciful figures upon it which your corres- 
pondent describes, and more particularly the royal Coat of Arms 
of Virginia, with its inspiring motto, “En Dat Virginia Quar- 
tam.” 

But then that false Latin in the last syllable of the last word— 
how it moved my bile! For the old motto, you know, before 
the Union, was “En Dat Virginia Quintum,”’ (agreeing with 
regnum understood,) and there were the four crowns for the four 
kingdoms, England, Scotland, Ireland, and France, to explain 
it; and though it was proper, of course, to change it after the 
Union, it is clear that the “ Quintum’”’ ought to have been chan- 
ged to Quarfum, and not to ‘‘Quartam.” This, to be sure, is a 
small matter to most persons, but I must wonder how your cor- 
respondent, who is a fine classical scholar, as well as something 
vf an antiquary, could have overlooked, as he has done, this of- 
fence against all humanity. ‘But perhaps it was only his more 
refined humanity, in a different sense, that made him overlook it 
now when the poor Stove is in something like disgrace. 

For alas! it is no longer allowed, it seems, to adorn that Hall 
where it used to stand when I first knew it, and where I was 
always glad to see it—and to feel it too—sending forth its genial 
heat to cheer the house, and. kindle up the finer ardors, not in- 
deed of Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee, who had gone 
off the stage long before, but of such men as Benjamin Wat- 
kins Leigh, and Richard Morris, of Hanover, and James Barbour, 
of Orange, and some others, who were fine fellows too, ‘as far 
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as moderns might be,” (as Homer has it,) though some of them 
also have since left us for another scene. 

But the Old Stove, I must confess, had one fault, which, how- 
ever, I believe it could not help—and that is, it would draw that 
little cluster of members about it, who would talk a little too 
loud—and then came the awful glances of Mr. Speaker Banks, 
who “looked daggers” at them, (though, of course, he used 
none,) and, by and by, we were sure to hear his solemn and son- 
orous—* Or-der Gentle-men’”—which stopped the talking for a 
moment, and perhaps sent off the culprits to their seats. 

But this fault gave a handle to the Progressives who hated it 
in their hearts for its antiquity, and were ready to vote it behind 
the age, and out of fashion; and some years afterwards, when 
they undertook to improve the Hall, according to their own fancy, 
they expelled the poor Stove from the House, and sent itout into 
the lobby where it now stands, like Q in the corner; and for the 
greater part of the year ‘solitary and alone ;’—for though, as 
your correspondent says, it is ‘‘near Houdon’s noble statue of 
the Father of his Country,” that, though formed by a French- 
man, has evidently turned his back upon it, and fairly left it to 
itself. 

But still it bears its age and adversity bravely, and when win- 
ter comes round, and brings back the General Assembly to the 
Capitol, it kindles up again, as with some remembrance of ‘ts 
former office, and sparkles out, every now and then, (as I have 
seen it myself on one or two occasions,) with something like its 
former vivacity; for “even in its ashes live its wonted fires.” 
And still it draws a little circle around it, of ‘‘ loyterers,’’ and 
cake-women, who seem to love it; and it even appears to relish 
and enjoy the jests and nuts that are cracked about it, as of old 
time ; and is almost “ itself again.” Well, let it go on to serve 
the State as well as it can, and as long as it lasts, and when it is 
fairly worn out, and falls to pieces, let some zealous antiquary 
guard its relics, and some gentle poet sing its praise. 


A Quonpam DeELeGatTe. 
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LINES TO MISS B—— 
AFTER HER RETURN TO VIRGINIA. 


[To make these Lines more distinctly intelligible, it must be premi- 
sed that they were written on reading the following copy of verses, writ- 
ten by S. T. Coleridge, in the Album of Miss B , daughter of the 
Hon. James Barbour, of Orange, when she was in London, some Years 
ago, with her father, then the minister of the United States at the court 
of St. James, and when she was about to return with him to this coun- 
try. 





Child of my Muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand, 

Go cross the main, thou seek’st no foreign land: 

’Tis not the clod beneath our feet we name 

Our country. Each heaven-sanctioned tie the same, 

Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestral blood, 

Domestic honor, awe of womanhood ;— 

With kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see 

Britain with elbow-room and doubly free. 

Go seek thy countrymen! -and if one scar 

Sull linger of that fratricidal war, 

Look to the maid who brings thee from afar ; 

Be thou the olive leaf and she the dove, 

And say, I greet thee with a brother’s love! 

S. T. CoLerince. 

Grove, Highgate, Aug. 1829. 


We may add that the generous spirit of this little effusion must be 
felt, we should think, and cordially reciprocated by all the descendants of 
the mother country in our State ; as it was, most certainly, by the gentle- 
man who wrote the following Lines.] 


Yes, we will greet thee as the gentle dove 
That brings the olive leaf of peace and love ; 
For thou art come from off the stormy sea, 
To our brave ark of safety for the free ; 

And thou art come, e’en dearer than before, 
To stay and rest with us for evermore. 

So we salute thee :—and we thank the bard 
For this fond token of his true regard, 
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And warmly echo from our inmost hearts, 

The words of friendship that his Muse imparts ; 

For thou canst tell him that no “ scar’ remains 

Of ‘ fratricidal war,’’ or former chains ; 

But conscious of the stock from which we sprung, 
. Our common ancestry, and common tongue, 

Law, learning, arts, and arms, and enterprise ; 

Majestic manhood, woman’s purest ties, 

And Faith that lifts our nature to the skies ; 

We own the land that gave our fathers birth, 

The freest, noblest monarchy on earth. 

Long may she live and wear her jewelled crown, 

In radiant glory, with deserved renown ; 

And, looking o’er the broad Atlantic tide, 

Confess with all a generous mother’s pride, 

Her sons and daughters in our ampler sphere, 

Have found a new and better Britain here. 


Norfolk. 


A CURE FOR CARE. 


The following lines illustrating a deep metaphysical truth, and convey- 
ing a good moral lesson, in a fine poetical figure, are very beautiful to 
our taste. 


‘‘ Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 
’ Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold? 
Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold. 
Tis when the rose is wrapt in many a fold, 
Close to its heart the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty: not when all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom rich and fair, 
Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air.’’ 
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Darious Jutelligence, 


RICHMOND. 


Our city, after having been gently agitated, from time to time, by pass- 
ing events—the affairs of Mexico—the death of the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, which occurred in Washington, in the Capitol, on the 23rd of 
February last, under circumstances of great and peculiar solemnity, and 
was felt with due and becoming emotion throughout the whole country ;— 
and subsequently stunned by the extraordinary intelligence of the Revo- 
lution in France which broke out suddenly and most unexpectedly, in 
Paris, on the memorable 22nd, 23rd, and 24th days of the same month, 
which must henceforth mark the commencement of a new era in the his- 
tory of the world ;—is now easy and quiet again; and seems, indeed, to 
be in something like a state of suspended animation, only still conscious, 
and waiting for further and further intelligence of the progress of the re- 
volutionary spirit in Europe, which appears to be running like wild-fire 
through all that region, and naturally affects all the active business of 
human life even inthis. How long this new and surprising state of things 
is to last, and what is to be the end of it, time alone can shew. At pre- 
sent all is uncertain, and conjecture itself hardly ventures to anticipate 
any thing. For ourselves, we hope for the best, but, we must acknow- 
ledge, we apprehend the worst. 

So far, indeed, the Provisional Government, with Lamartine, a gene- 
rous enthusiast, at its head, has acted with more prudence and moderation 
than could have been expected ; but what can we look for from Ledru 
Rollin, and the rabid innovators of his party? And may they not prevail ? 
And will they. not precipitate all things into wild lawless anarchy, and 
‘* confusion worse confounded?” We are aware that the French people 
have been making great progress in knowledge, and even in religion, for 
some years past; but after all, is there sufficient knowledge, and suffi- 
cient religion in a country where the Word of God has not been allowed 
te have free course, to furnish a sound and ‘stable basis for the erection 
of a permanent and peaceful Republic ? 

And what is to be the effect of this contagious movement upon the 
neighboring nations of the continent, and even upon Great Britain herself, 
with her fiery vassal at her side? We have, however, we must say, no 
great fears for her; and none at all for our own country, for we believe 
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that our two kindred nations will still be true to their history, to their 
principles, and to God. And, after all, our confidence is here: ‘‘ The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice!” We trust, indeed, with firm faith, 
that the infinitely wise and benevolent Being who orders all events, and 
who is armed with almighty power to control them, will manage all 
things for the best, and, sooner or later, for the ultimate triumph of Chris- 
tianity, and of Liberty along with her, all over the world. 


—_——— 


THE RICHMOND MEDICAL’ COLLEGE. 


The Annual Commencement of this flourishing institution was cele- 
brated on the 20th ult. before a large and brilliant assembly of citizens, 
and others, when, after an appropriate introductory prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Reynolds, of the second Baptist Church in this city, the degree of 
M. D. was conferred by the Rev. Dr. Graham, acting President of Hamp- 
den Sidney College, on a class of twenty-one students. This ceremony 
was followed by an Address to the Licentiates by the same gentleman, 
embracing a sensible and somewhat caustic exposure of the arts of quack- 
ery, and a just vindication of the real merits of true medical science, 
which « ‘ere, no doubt, entirely approved by all who heard them. Then 
came ti.e Address of Dr. Gibson, the successor of the late lamented Dr. 
Warner, and who already fills his chair with great ability—a chaste and 
elegant composition, full of amiable and becoming sentiments, expressed 
in Attic style, and read with corresponding grace. These exercises of 
the occasion were followed by an Address of Dr. Johnson to the Society 
of the Alumni of the College, lately formed, in which afier a well-merited 
tribute of praise to their Alma Mater, he gave them a comprehensive and 
elaborate sketch of the history of Medicine as a science, which appa- 
rently did him great credit, and was no doubt duly estimated by ‘all com- 
petent judges. We ought perhaps to add, that the Addresses were inter- 
spersed and agreeably relieved, by some very pleasant airs from the Brass 
Band ; and the effect of the whole together was certainly very gratifying 
to all present. 

The names of the graduating students are as follows : 

M. A. Anderson, Louisa; William E. Anderson, Richmond; Carthon 
Archer, Chesterfield ; Edgar Archer, Chesterfield; John T. Austin, Al- 
bemarle; J. S. Browne, Nansemond: R. C. Campbell, Bedford ; Ed- 
ward C. Christian, New Kent; Charles R. Cullen, Richmond; Madison 
J. Davis, Southampton; Robert M. Doles, Southampton; Benjamin F. 
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Lockett, Prince Edward; James H. Noel, Essex; William W. Parker, 
Richmond; R. A. Patterson, Henrico; John, W. Royster, New Kent; 
P. F. Southall, Amelia; William T. Turpin, Chesterfield; James E. 
Tyler, Richmond ; William R. Weisiger, Chesterfield; J. F. Winfree, 
Henrico. 

The Gold Medal for the Prize Essay on the Structure and Functions 
of the Medulla Spinalis was awarded to Carthon Archer of Chesterfield 
County. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon 
Lemuel P. Nicholson of Southampton County. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly adjourned on the 5th instant, after a long and 
laborious session in which they passed no fewer than Three Hundred and 
Seventy-Four Acts, and one of them entitled “ An act to reduce into one 
the several acts concerning crimes and punishments and proceedings in 
criminal cases,” which embraces the late revision of the Criminal Code. 
This is obviously a measure of great importance and interest to our whole 
State; and we feel, accordingly, an earnest desire to examine all its pro- 
visions, as we shall do, as soon as we can, with proper care. As yet, 
however, the act has not been published, and, no sketch of it even 
has been allowed to escape from the press. The Assembly also 
passed several resolutions, among which the “ resolution voting a medal 
to Major General Winfield Scott,” for his splendid achievements in Mex- 
ico, will be warmly approved by all our citizens. 





MEXICO. 


It seems to be now generally understood that the war with Mexico, our 
* sister republic,” is fairly over for the present—though it still lingers a 
little, we see, in some scattered spots, and “ like a wounded snake”—not 
thoroughly crushed—“ drags its slow length along.” It will, however, 
no doubt, receive its quietus as soon as the Mexican authorities can be 
assembled to give it the coup de grace ; by ratifying the treaty which we 
have sent them back, a little altered, for the purpose. Well; we are glad 
that we shall have peace at last—even upon the actual terms—and hear- 
tily hope that we shall never resort to the barbarous extremity of war 
again. \ 


g* 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


We are happy to be able to state that our Society is making fair pro- 
gress, in the prosecution of its labors, and in the attainment of all its ob- 
jects. At the same time, it is evidently gaining ground in the appro- 
bation and favor of our fellow-citizens in all parts of our State. We be- 
lieve that it is already stable, and we are confident that it will be so if it 
shall only receive one half the aid and countenance that it fairly merits. 

Among the letters which our Executive Committee have received from 
different gentlemen who have been elected Honorary Members of the 
Society, acknowledging and accepting the compliment, we have been par- 
ticularly pleased with the following Letter from the venerable Albert Gal- 
latin, of New York, which, with their permission, we now publish for 
the gratification of our readers, as follows. 


Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Albert Gallatin, of New York, to 
Wm. Maxwell, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society, Richmond, Va. 


New York, Fesravary 15, 1848. 


Sir,—I write with great difficulty, and I become exhausted when I 
write more than four or five hours a day. Ever since the end of Octo- 
ber, all my faculties, impaired as they are, were absorbed in one subject ; 
not only my faculties, but I may say, all my feelings. I thought of nothing 
else: Age quod agis: I postponed every thing else, even a volume of 
ethnography which was in the press; even answering the letters which 
did not absolutely require immediate attention. This is my apology for 
not having acknowledged earlier your very civil letter of December 20th. 

I pray you to return my thanks to the Virginia Historical Society, for 
the mark of consideration and kind feeling, shown to me, by electing me 
an honorary member. It was most gratifying, as coming from Virginia, 
and specially from Richmond. I need not allude to my intimate political 
and personal connexion, and friendship, with so many of the illustrious 
sons of Virginia, during the course of a long public life. There are other 
recollections of an earlier date. I cannot complain of the world: I have 
been treated with kindness in every part of the United States, whera I 
have resided. But it was at Richmond, where I spent most of the win- 
ters between the years 1783 and 1789, that I was received with that old 
proverbjal Virginia hospitality, to which I know no parallel any where, 
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within the circle of my travels. It was not hospitality only that was 
shown to me. I do not know how it came to pass; but every one, with 
whom I became acquainted, appeared to take an interest in the young 
stranger. I was only the interpreter of a gentleman, the agent of a for- 
eign house that hada large claim for advances to the State; and this 
made me known to all the officers of Government, and some of the most 
prominent members of the Legislature. It gave me the first opportunity 
of showing some symptoms of talent, even as a speaker, of which I was 
not myself aware. Every one encouraged me, and was disposed to pro- 
mote my success in life. To name all those, from whom I received offers 
of service, would be to name all the most distinguished residents at that 
time at Richmond. I will only mention two. John Marshall, who, 
though but a young lawyer in 1783, was almost at the head of the bar in 
1786, offered to take me into his office without a fee, and assured me that 
I would become a distinguished lawyer. Patrick Henry advised me to 
go to the West, where I might study law if I chose; but predicted that 
I was intended for a Statesman, and told me that this was the career 
which should be my aim: he also rendered me several services on more 
than one oceasiun. But I must stop; and if there be some egotism in 
what I have said, the feelings which I have expressed come at least from 
a grateful heart. 
I remain with high consideration, 
Dear Sir, your obed’t and faithful servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 

The Secretary of the Ethnological Society of New York, will trans- 
mit the first volume of its Transactions to the Historical Society of Vir- 
ginia. The 2nd vol. is in the press. 

Ww. Maxwett, Esa. 

Corr. Sec’y of the Virg'a Hist. Soe. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


It is said that a new Electric Telegraph has been invented by Mr. 
Bains, of London, and is about to be’patented in this country, which bids 
fair to supersede all those now in use. It is thus described by a corres- 
pondent of the New York Journal of Commerce : 

Bains’ Electrical Telegraph.—We had the pleasure of examining to- 
day a new, and we think a most wonderful electrical apparatus, invented 
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by Mr. Bains of London. It is both ingenious and simple. He showed 
its operation to us, and from what we saw of its performances, we feel 
not a doubt but it is capable of doing all he claims for-it. He shows, in 
other words, that it is capable of transmitting one thousand words per 
minute over telegraphic wires; which is a rapidity wholly unparalleled. 

What is more, he can prepare or put up long despatches in Liverpool, 
and when they arrive in New York or Boston, they can be transmitted in 
a few minutes. The President's Message, which may fill a page of the 
Journal of Commerce, he says, can be transmitted by this machine in 
less than an hour. This appears extraordinary ; but it is made quite rea- 
sonable by an inspection of the operations of the machine. 

We conceive that no part of the. invention infringes in the least upon 
Morse’s Patent. Mr. Bains dispenses entirely with the Magnet; hence 
his is simply an “ Electrical Telegraph,” and not, as Professor Morse 
claims his to be, an “‘ Electro-Magnetic Telegraph.” 

We have not time to go into further particulars. We consider it an 
invention of great importance, and one in which the press, as well as the 
people of this country, is most deeply interested. It is an invention that 
should not become a monopoly in the hands of men who might employ it 
to the injury of the press, and of the best interests of the country. 

We understand Mr. Bains sold his patent in England fur £12,000. 
He has taken measures to secure his patent in Washington, and intends 
selling out his right to parties who may be disposed to treat with him: 
and if he dves not prove the power of the machine to do all he claims, he 
will not receive a cent for it. 


From the London Times of March 4th. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tt is with great pleasure that we announce the safe arrival of the last 
and most illustrious instalment of the ‘royal fugitives” on these shores. 
For a whole week the ex-king of the French, after playing for eighteen 
years the most conspicuous part on the most conspicuous stage of Euro- 
pean affairs, had totally disappeared from the scene. His place could 
nowhere be fuund ; and, shocking as all would have felt it, it was at least 
as probable a conjecture as any other, that his majesty had perished in the 
channel. The express steamer brought them yesterday morning to New- 
haven, where they had to wait for some hours till the state of the tide 
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should enable them to enter the harbor. At last they landed, and were 
glad to receive a very hearty welcome to the well-known shore. For 
the rest we must refer to the particulars which we have been enabled to 
supply, and to which the rank, the misfortunes, and, it must be added, the 
errors of the distinguished sufferer, will impart so peculiar an interest. 

Jt may be safely said, there is nothing in history, nothing, at least, in 
the examples which most readily occur to the mind, that at all comes near 
the tremendous suddenness of the present royal reverse. 

This day fortnight, Louis Philippe was the most prosperous, the most 
powerful, and accounted the ablest sovereign in the world. If the reader 
will just think of it, he will find thatthis wonderful man had attained the 
very acme of success, consideration and power. It is a work of time to 
enumerate the many circumstances of his splendid condition. His nu- 
merous, handsome, and dutiful children; the briliiant alliances—one of 
them recently concluded—which brought into one family interest the vast 
region from Antwerp to Cadiz; the near prospect of an event which 
would probably make his grandchild the sovereign, his son the regent of 
Spain; the great cross and drawback of his reign just removed,—Alge- 
ria pacified after eighteen years’ war; his immense private fortune; his 
eleven or twelve palaces, unequalled for situation and magnificence, on all 
of which he had recently spent immense sums of money: his splendid 
army of four hundred thousand men, in the highest discipline and equip- 
ment; a minister of unequalled energy and genius, who had found out at 
last the secret of France; a metropolis fortified and armed to the teeth 
against all the world; the favorable advances recently made by those 
powers who had previously looked down on the royal parvenu ; the well- 
balanced state of his foreign relations, and the firmly-grasped reins of 
the political car ;—all these gifts of fortune, and more, if we had time to 
go on with the list, were heaped on one man in such profusion as really 
to pall the imagination. What crowned it all, was that Louis Philippe 
was allowed the entirg credit of his success. It was all the work of his 
own hands. He might stand like the ancient king on the walls and 
toweré which he had drawn round his city, and contemplate the perfect 
work of beauty and policy which himself had made. The balance of 
Europe, the causes of peoples and kings, the issues of peace and of war, 
were in his hands. If there was an amari aliquid in this garden of roses 
and delights, twenty impregnable forts and a hundred thousand armed 
men were no insignificant watch upon a few disorderly subjects. Solon 
himself would hardly have ventured to preach upon his envious text— 
ante obitum nemo—to so safe a man. 
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What we have described was a sober and solid reality. What we now 
come to, reads like the preposterous incidents of a nursery tale. A mob 
of artizans, boys, and some women, pours through the streets of Paris. 
They make for the palace. Eighty thousand infantry, cavalry and ar- 
tillery, are dumbfounded and stupified! Ina few minutes an elderly cou- 
ple are seen bustling away from the hubbub; they are thrust into a hack- 
cab and driven out of the way. The mob rushes into the Senate, and 
proclaims a republican government—which exists, which is ruling the 
nation with great energy and judgment, and is‘already communicating 
with the representatives of foreign powers. But let us follow the prin- 
ces. We say it without intending any disrespect, and only as relating 
the simple truth of the affair. No family of Irish trampers was ever so 
summarily bundled out of the way as this illustrious group. The Queen, 
we are told, had run back to a bureau for some silver ; but it seems it was 
not enough, as a hat was sent round for the royal couple at St. Cloud, 
and a small sum clubbed by the National Guard. At Dreux, they were 
left with a five-franc piece between them. Flying ‘ when none pursu- 
eth,” they get to Louis Philippe’s once celebrated chateau at Eu, where 
they are afraid to enter. So there they disappear into space. They 
were to be at Eu, and for a week, that is all that we know of them. Mean- 
while, the rest had dropped in, one by one. They come like foreign 
birds dashed by a storm against a light-house. The Duke de Nemours 
and certain Saxe Coburgs come one day, knowing nothing of the rest. 
They parted in the crowd. 


A Spanish Infanta, for whose hand all the world was competing only 
the year before last, scrambled out another way, through by-roads and 
back-doors ; and—strange event—is likely to give Spain an English-born 
sovereign, under Victoria’s kindly auspices. . No sooner, however, have 
the fugitives found a friendly asylum, than they are obliged to seek another 
roof. Other princes and princesses turn up here and there. A lady in 
waiting rejoins her mistress. A cabinet minister is found. The children 
and governess of another arrive: The rencontres and reunions are strange 
enough. A prince of the blood and an ex-prefect meet in disguise, and 
do not know one another. Very lately a youthful heir to the crown of 
France, and who had been actually acknowledged as reigning king by the 
deputies, is discovered at a channel island with his mother and brother. 
The two children had been almost lost in the mob on leaving the cham- 
ber, had been got somehow to Eu, with their mother, wearied and bear- 
ing muddy marks of rough travel, Thence, by heavy bribing, they had 
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procured a passage to the first British rock. Thus are they driven and 
scattered by the, besom of revolution. They arrive penniless, withouta 
change of raiment, dejected and bewildered, telling one another their sto- 
ries of many strange adventures, having each come a differént journey, 
though starting from one point, and almost at one hour. ~/ 

After many days’ suspense, the King and Queen are heard of, on some 
private information, on the coast of Normandy, where they had been “‘on 
the run” from house to house, and content with humble hospitality, the 
King, we are told, in strange disguises. They still have a small retinue. 
These half dozen invaders, without either arms or baggage, do not find 
it so easy tocrossthe channel. Stationing themselves at Honfleur, within 
twenty miles sail of Havre, they watch opportunity and the weather, 
whick last delays their passage for several days. At length they. get into 
a British steamer. 

Arrived at Newhaven, after a rough passage, they encounter fresh de- 
lays, as if to prove that England is not so easily surprised. Louis Phil- 
ippe, who was to bridge the British Hellespont, crosses it with foreign 
aid, and lands in a pea-jacket borrowed from the English captain; he 
finds himself at home ; the associations and the friends of his former exile 
greet him. A generation passes like a dream, and the aged monarch finds 
himself the Duke of Orleans, the banished son of old Egalité again.” 


Miscellanp. 


THOUGHTS. 


“ Most men,” says Thucydides, “ are slow to give one another credit 
for feeling nobler sentiments, and acting on higher motives, than any that 
have ever found a place in their own breasts.” 

“ Ten thousand of the greatest faults in our neighbour,” says Whate- 
ley, “are of less consequence to ws, than any one, of the smallest, in 
ourselves.” 

“‘It is true practical philosophy,” says Southey, “ to make the most of 
little pleasures, and the best of every thing.” 
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TRUE WORTH. 


“ Wherever I find a man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, 
and daring to aspire, in sentiment, in language, and in conduct, to what 
the highest wisdom through all ages has sanctioned as most excellent, to 
him I attach myself by a sort of necessary attachment; and if 1 am so 
formed by nature or destiny, that, by no exertion or labor of my own, I can 
attain this summit of worth and honor, yet no power of heaven or earth 
shall hinder me from looking with affection and reverence upon those who 
. havethoroughly attained this glory, or appear engaged in the successful 
pursuit of it.”—Milion. 


TRUE SOCIETY. 


“Crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures where 
there is no love.” —Locke. 


APRIL FOOL. 


Yes, you have made a fool of me, 
This first of April, I agree ; , 

But as for you, friend Tom, I fear 
That you are one for all the year. 


THE GOATEE. 


“‘ Come, tell me,” said Dapper, and chuckled with glee, 
“What think you now, Hal, of my famous goatee ?” 
“Why,” said Hal, “ ’tis so fine, and so full round your throat, 
That I really think you may pass for a Goat.” 
Martial Minor. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank our Correspondents who have favored us with their contri- 
butions for this number ; and trast that they, and others, will send us more 
for the next. 
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